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tin;- teach only how to obey ; in their writings the
tsuthor often appears great, but humanity is always
dhninutive. If this doctrine of necessity, which is so
Attractive to those who -write history in democratic
ases. passes from authors to their readers, till it infects
:Ae \\hole mass of the community and gets possession
of the public mind, it will soon paralyse the activity of
modern society, and reduce Christians to the level
of the Turks. . . . Our contemporaries are but too
prone to doubt of the human free will, because each
of them feels himself confined on every side by his
own weakness ; but they are still \\iliing to acknow-
ledge the strength and independence of men united
in society. Let not this principle be lost sight of ; for
the great object in our time is to raise the faculties of
men. net fo complete their prostration.
Among aristocratic nations all the members of the
community are connected with and dependent upon
^ach other ; the graduated scale of different ranks
diets as a tie, which keeps every one in his proper place
and the whole body in subordination. Something of
the same kind always occurs in the political assemblies
of these nations. Parties naturally range themselves
under certain leaders, whom they obey by a sort of
instinct, \\hich is only the result of habits contracted
elsewhere. They carry the manners of general
society into the lesser assemblage.
In democratic countries it often happens that a
great number of citizens are tending to the same
point ; but each one only moves thither, or at least
flatters himself that he moves, of his own acoord.
Accustomed to regulate his doings by personal
^apulse alone, he does not willingly submit to
ictation from without. This taste and habit of
.ndependence accompany him into the councils of
the nation. If he consents to connect himself with